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ABSTRACT 

Reviewv9d are studies investigating the commonly held 
supposition that precocity in gifted children frequently results in 
failure as adults. The author uses an IQ cutoff point of 132 as a 
measure of giftedness and compares the utility of three criteria of 
success: employment in a position utilizing his c^apacities (the 
criterion of L. Terman's study and the author's), eminence in one's 
professional position, and achievement of an international and 
enduring reputation for one's accomplishments* Reported is a study 
which followed up children identified as precocious in the popular 
press and showed one extreme failure and many successful or 
outstandingly successful adults. Testing of Terman's group as adults 
and a study of the females in his group are also reported to show 
that Ss continued to have outstanding intellectual ability and 
professional success. The author suggests that the use cf unrealistic 
criteria (such as expecting accomplishments of an Einstein or Newton) 
is responsible for the continuing myth that precocious children grow 
up to be failures as adults. (DB) 
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One of tlu' n:nst popular allegatiioiis coucL-rning i'.ifted ciiildren is that 
they "burn out" when they get older. Another, slightly more cleg.inL, way 
of expressing this Ido.a is the phrase "ea.rly ripe, early rot." Both carry 
the idea that gifted children as a rule fail to neas-ire up to their child- ' 
hood promise. Like most such claims, the particulars are not made clear. 
Do virtually all gifted children fail, most of them, or only seme? Few- 
people will support, 1 think, the conteutiea that all gifted children fail 
in adult life. Similarly, one would have to be extremely optunxstic to 
sssume that all giftjd children succeed in life. The question, therefore, 
becomes, what is the probability of life failure? 

DetcrraLuing the percentage of gifted children who fail xs not the only 
prcbleu. One must also ask, fail at what? Many writers in the past, in- 
cluding Lombroso and Lehman, have dealt with the idea of the gifted child 
as a personal failure, beset with problems, unstable, and all too often 

Itiep . In'.' ;i f r.-n' ; c•r^r^ i r-,..;,- T^, J . , 1 - , . 

ej c.--- j.t_i.i,icui uciuL>iij,Li_,.tLL:u xu £iLs researcn ttiat tal- 

ented youths are not the rxiserable specimens portrayed by these authors. 
In a follew-up study on Tcrnian's group, O.oen described the gifted group at 
an average age. of fifty. She concluded that these adults were not unsta;lc, 
and actualb had relatively few personal problems in relation to the popula- 
tion in g.oneral. The questicm asked hc^re, then, is whether or nr. t the 
gi-fied child r.arceeds In utilizii,g, his. i nle lie c t lia .1 promise in his adult 
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TcriTi.ui su;'.-,i-;LfiI that; Llh» hcy^l cviliirion vas that, th- r;prcial ah f, I. j.t.i.c»5; of 
^.ii^ y,\ttvd child ucrc lv.-in^» ii:;,.'.a ef f ect. L v.- ly in his achilL occupation. To 
bo workin;-; ac. a jol) far h.'low ono'i"; c/i[)ac L t. i er. is to bt* a fai.lurti In ihosc 
tie.rms. SLucc" j;iri('cl c-hildrcn arc ULuially i dc^:. t i t: i cd Tdu Lh^^ir in:.elIoc- 
tua] raLher tl\an Lh':*ir a r L.Lst. i.c or athlocic ability. t\ui careers LhaU would 
bo appropriate for thc*m can he assumed to be in the professional or busi- 
ness manac;craent lines. Beyond this basic definition of success, two other 
degrees> can be ideatlfled. Tnc second is that one is eminent in one^s 
professional posuion, not just fulfilling, the job reciuiremen ts well. The 
third levi'l of success would be to have achieved an international and en- 
during reputation for one's acconipllshiitents , For the noment, the first 
-level of ^-^uccctsy^ will be con;;idered a sufficient goal for the gifted child. 

At this point it luight be usefu.l to define my use of the term "gifted 
chijd.^*' The lack of agreement on this i)oint is widespread in the literature 
OP. precocious youth. Cutoffs for being considered gifted from a minimum 
l.Q. of II'O in sume school districts to the 132 used by che California 
state school system to the lAO used by Ternym in his research. ror thci 
purposes of this paper, generally intellectually gifted children wLll be 
♦-hose youths who have achieved an I.Q. of at least 132, either through 
testing procedures or through performance of extraordinary feats at an 
early age. This me^ins that such a child is two or more standard deviations 
above his average age-mate in intellectual ability. 

Three types, of evidence can be u.sed in inves t iga.t ing the statement 
that giftc-il children fail as adults. The first type of evidence is that 
most commonly used by lay p. arsons, and usually start off wjth, *'Well, 1 
unco kiK'W someone who . , . This kind of evidence, either supporting 

or not supporting, the fialure hypothecs i s , can be quicklj' dismLssc*d. For 
one, the number oi s-nhjerts I y, small and prohahTy vr.: roprcr.^iu <i t i Ve . 



Also, tln'tL' can be little CL-rt.ali'iy that the child dlficussed Ln the anec- 
dote wa:; acta;:lly a-, ivi-f'tt^d as we are diiicu.ssiiu;, in this paper. Further- 
more anecdotes are usually tor the purpe:;e.s of lllu.strating a point aad 
therefore conclude when the point is reached. Further information about 
the person's life history mi^'.ht reveal an outcome o^ a far different 
na. ture . 

The anacceptabili ty of earaial anecdotes has been discussed at some 
len^;th, since they are the ino^t coniraon form of evidence in general conver- 
sation. They are not to be confused, however, with case studies. Case- 
study ni.ahodo^o^y is useful «' n areas wliere controlled e>rperiinentat ion is 
impossible or well-planned follow-ups art- costly and difficult. In a case 
study, the chLlil is verified through son^e means as having been precocious. 
H.LS entire life is then studied and an evaluation liiide of the dej^ree to ' 
which the adult used the relevant childhood abilities* Until recently, 
the case study method was the cnily o[n.; avai^'ible t > persons interested in 
the fate of ^;ifted children. One problc^ia wLtli the method as it was used 
i'l the past is that only the most spectacular successes or failures tend to 
have their lives recorded in great detail. A child as precocious as Mozart 
who naint.-il'is lii.s musLca] proficiency as an adult will have many dornm^nts 
^■reserved irecordLng his ILfcVs accomplishments. A person such as V/illiam 
James Sid is, who was a truly rcMnarkable failure, will also be remembered. 
Few precocious children who s;ruw up and become average professionals will 
havL^ their lives rcuK)rded for posterity. 

this lauHioC ean, however, be iradt' more rigorous when one is d(Mling 
with r.odern (^,\SL' hLstr)ries ar; h:is hccn shown by Kathleen Montour. First a 
th<)rou^;[i cht'ck i f> m:uli' on all the precocious cliildren in recent histc)ry 
wlio have bci-n written up in ma^vi/. i nes or i>cwi;pa[)er s . I'he K^*ader's Guide 
^Vriodiral hLteranut- will list niany stories, such as the one Fife 



r.Kn;a-i-iK* r.m in on M-..':-fLll K(.*nno.Lli Wolf, who La ^',r'^<^l'^-'i t i at 16 

fruiuYale, hcraiiie the yt»ani>'r.L B.A. rocii)Lunt. in American hLj-ir.ury. tu'Xt , 
n check is run to cIl' t cnu i. uf r in- atUil L sLaLur, of all tho^t.' children. 
Many are Jit ill alive and wiilin[\ Lo coO[HM-a.te in CL■e:^tin^"», ap~t:o-dat.e 
case, histories. In this v;ay, Ms. Montour has been abl-? to obtain a r.ore. 
rcpres.entaL ivn sample. She does not have to be concerned with her sub- 
jects hein^; so eniLninU LhaL their life sLories are still extant after 
sevt*ral centuries. 

llsin^; the ease method described, f h: . Monlonr has located one extreme 
failure and quite a. number of precocious cb .dren v;ho did not fail as 
adults. The only virtually complete failure was William James Sidis, who 
was born around the turn of the 20th century. His parents were firm 
believers that precocity is a matter of education rather than inherent 
ability. Sidis was therefore pushed in his education and was able to 
enter Harvard as a full-time student at 11 years of a^;e . Tho sante year 
he displayed the extent of his precocity by delivering to an assembly of 
Mv'irvard professDrs a lecture of graduate-student quality on the subject 
of 4th dimensional bodies. He received his baccalaureate at 15, but 
thereafter his life became more bleak. Resentful of his parents and 
hounded by the press, Sidis rejected intellectual pursuits and eventually 
ended as an impoverished and unemployed computational clerk. This case 
ii. often cited as an example of an incredibly able youth whose adult 
talcrnts vere limited to workiu^^, nothing more coniple:-: than an adding machine. 
Tlie :;taiuiard versicMi of the story does not mention, hov;ever, that as an 
adult Sidis puhhished a {)ook. on the phnor;o[)hy of science. This case is 
famcuis lx\ [)articular chie lo tlie notoriety resulting from Sidis suin^; the 

y^c^^ m,!^V'-- i^T'' ^^^^ puM i r;h i ii}', hi*; life .story. The question rh;it 

O 



rcMiKilus from this d i v. t rt-ss i n-, cast! is, how Lyi>iAal is Sidi.i:' raiUitrc. 
Can OIK" prodLu.'u oLIut ca.scs vn. t:h equally disiiial out coinos? 

KaLhU'cn >'ontoui; h.u; foinid a number of other cast-s ac a rc^;ult■ of 
hex: r.oarch. They all couii t f rni.uid tho Imp ssion r.jct-Lvfd froLn the S j.d Is 
case. One of the: most interest Lng as re^;ards the Sidis story is^ that of 
Norbe.rt UMener, who attended Harvard as a very yourt^ graduate student at 
the same time. Like Sidi.s, Wiener began college in his early adolescence, 
had a demanding', father, and was exposed to the press. He also, however, 
obtained his Ph.D. at 18, was a long-time professor at M.I.T., and founded 
the field of cyheruetLcs. 

Other cases support thif. favorable image of precocious children vi th 
successful careers. The Merrill Kenneth Wolf mentioned previously is now 
a well-published professor of neuroanatomy at the University of Massachu- 
setts. Charles Louis Fefferman received his Ph,D. in mathematics from 
Princeton at barely 20. At 22, he became the youngest person ever appoint 
a full profesr.or at the University of Chicago, At 27, he recently re- 
ceived one of the most lucrative prizes offc^red for scientific achievement 
$150,000! Paul Dudley, who received his Harvard B.A. at 14, later became 

. — _ « — «_ - ^\.*iin i 1- uittue.Lx, ci i-diuous paxuLer, 

spent a year and a half at Yale before graduating j.i 17. Robert Woodward, 
a Nobel prize-winning chemist, received his Ph.D. from 1-LI.T. at: 20 years 
of age. Two of the fame ..; "Qui'/ KLds" are now respLictively a full profes- 
sor at the Upiverjiity of Connecticut and a research associate at a large 
mining coinpaiiy. A wo'nau with an T.Q. of 183 who read Plutarch for fun at 

age of four became a noted journalist, A child cc)m[)oser discovered 
by Terman i now, as an adult, lisfed in Who ' s "^V^ho in American Women for 
her mu^.i^.•ll ae h i evem^:- n t . H^T I. ,(} . brother is^ chairman of the 

department of eeonomies .-,t a fcUiious university. These cases provid.- sub- 



-staiiLlal MippuML to the con t; c*ii r i (ui LhaL j) l-c?coc i. t y i!i a forerunner 
adult. c-.arevL- succcsj^, not of adult faLInrt:. 

it iMur.t ho adiiiiltoa, Ihou-ji, M;at case studi*-'. du have their proh- 
lems. The preeoclou:. chLj.drm of yesteryear muse he v;illing in later life 
r.o cooperate with the Invc: s t Lga tor . One can reasonably assume that those 
who are less successful will. l>e less eager to cooperate. Those who feel 
that they iiave lived up to their childhood promise will be most willing to 
reveal their life histories. This means that a bias is created in the 
data, due to lositi[; track of the less suceessCul men aad women. This 
problem can be partially solved by usiui^ records that arc open to the pub- 
lic. Another difficu.lty liarder to overcome is that wo:aen, once they are 
married, usually heecjme liard to trace. Anotlier type of evidence that can 
be offered that does not suffer from the problem of retrospective studies 
is data from, longitudinal research. 

The classic longitudinal study was begun by Lev;.i s Termau at Stanford 
University in 1921. He identified 1528 childrco (857 boys and 671 girls) 
from the Calx f ornia -pub.l Ir schoc^l i.yt.ivwx who liad I.Q.'s of lAO or more. 
A number of systematic foilow-ups Iiave been done on this gifted group 
over the years. 

One question that can be answered from longitudinal data that could 
not be from case da^a is whether or not th- intellectual ability of pre- 
cocious children dissipates in adult life. Oden deals with this point 
both in her monc^graph and in her article with iiayley. The gifted children 
in Terman's ,auuy had been identified u:; Ing the Stanford Binet test, but 
this ter.t v/as inadequate for use with able adults. Therefore, t'ne Concept 
Mastery Test v.iiv, developed to as-;ess the Intenecceal ability of the giftec 
achitt grou{.. Tw(^ ferns ef this, difficult test of verh.t] re.-;oit ln;>, Wi«rt« 
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were admin is ri'cl twict' in the adult: yeari: to almost 800 of the oricLual 
subjects. One form y/iVir^n when they were oa the avcra^^e 30 years of. 

age; the other was ^^iven 10 years later.. The results were that in adult- 
hood the TeriiLia seured far abov,' the mean, ai; they had doae in 
childhood. In fact, 1A6 of the group who did not go beyond college still 
scored as well as graduate £:tudents at a major university. It would 
appear that regardless of their career success, gifted children do not 
burn out inrellectually as adults. 

Oden also presents dat£. relevant to determiniag the probability of 
career success. Of the 857 males in the Terman group, career data was 
available for 759. Eighty-six percent of these men were in professional 
or managerial positions. The list of distinctions that these men have 
earned is quite impressive. Among them, they have written 200 books, 
2500 professional articles, 800 more articles of either a literary or 
general nature, and have been awarded 350 patents. Eight-one appear 
in th(! Ainejican l-km oj >lcyle_nce, 46 in ^'J\}pJ^ VA\o in America, and 10 are 
listed in the J) i c. tionary of American Scho lars . Less than 3% v;ere em- 
ployed in semi-skilled or unskilled labor. The majority, therefore, of 
the gifted boys did not "rot" in their occupations. They lived into 
their 50' s, working at jobs that utilized their intellectual ability, 

Longitudinal data on women is presented both in the Oden monograph 
and in a recent article by Paule'^Sear s . Oden reports that half of the 
women were only housewives and the other half worked either full or part-^ 
time. Sears contrasted the Terman females with a group of average-ability 
women in the same age bracket who had been studied by the Institute for 
Social Kesearcli at the Un Lversity of Michigan. She found that the Terman 
gifted women were si g,ti L f i cant 1 y better educated than the average-ability 
group. S i:<Ly-:;evr'n perrrnt had graduated from college as oppo:;ed to 8Z . 

3 
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'Hu' j'.Llt.'vl wo.;:.,'ii WcTi' ah'.o c-iiiph^iyrcl at. a s i ^-.n i f U:aa I. I y h.Lj',her rate :uul 
wcTf ^. . ,;u i t icaat 1 > v.um:v ant. hold p ro fcss i ona L or inniua c'.er i a L po:; l t: ioius 
(b.'./:) » (:oii![iaL\.'d to w>)r.:.-n in |>'nor.il, tii.-iu the' 'i'orin.in ^'.roup havo a much 
more i.Kiar-ora; i w r^'corcl oi i' chira t i.ona I. and o<:ciipa t. i onal ach Lc.Vv^ir.cuL . 

Both Ihc. ]oa[;i.ti!Lliiial aiui t.he ca^it^ study data t^w'i^^i.ii^l that thci allc>- 
^;atLon or early rot hoLn^ a^•.^.ociatL'd, with precocity is not triio> Yet 
the notion tliat the5;.- t^il.eaU'd chLldrcTi wLl.l fail does persist. 1 would, 
thc^reforu, Uke to examinL- tli- idea of failure a bit inore closely. In the 
ber. I nn i.n^^, of th. Ls papc-r I drcrw distinctions ainon^; three kinds of occupa- 
t lonal siicct;'5;s. The criterion used thus far in the paper was the least 
-stri n^;tjnt . To siu.u'.eed a per.son had to hoJd a job that utilized his Intel- 
lec tual ahi lit ies. i 

The other two .slancLards of success tiiat were mentioned were bein^ emi- 
nc-nt in one's profession and being erainent at a level that brings inter- 
national and historical acclaim. I would like to suggest that it is the 
latter tv;o crLtt^ria t.hat thr> achilt per f ormances; of gifted children is 
measured a^;aLnst, and against wliich their performance is found lacking, 
I would also like to sugge:;t that t;.-so are not reasonable criteria of 
succe.ss . 

To have: an I.Q. of 132 places one in the top two percent of the popu- 
lation In intelklgence. According to an article by l/olflc, the professional 
and managerial jobf. constitute about 2% of the occupations held by the 
total population. It v:c)uld appear that to be in the upper two percent 
of t\ic population in i nt o I ].i j^^enci* and to aspire to a professional 
career is a reason.ible g/jal for a gifted child. Wolfle offers further 
evi(k'ucs> t.h/it a person U'i ih .an i.Q.^i.s not unusual in p rof esi; lona I posi- 
tions. Jn his artlcL> h" s.taLe-. that the median I.Q. of Ph.D. recipients 
hetwi-en lOAl and was 1 3'f as cusisurod with t lu- Army G^sier..! Classlfi- 

c-ation 'ie:.l. Ih.- Cos'-pt Ma!:tc«ry Test handhook r.fves lit.' mean score of 
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rest'arch iu- i eut.ifiLi; ar. l.LS, oC croaMve wLi.Lc»i;s as 156, ..nd oE r.liv Tt^rnaa 
r,i:oup as .137. From thui.c fi^;ures it: can bo seen that hl^Vn in tel le>:Lna 1. 
abillLy is not excepLLonal :i n p L'of gss ional classes, but fairly coiuiaon. 

Thcst' data indicate that a precocious child who grows up to he. a pro- 
fessional will face competiLon from intellectual equals. Thus, the compe- 
tition he faces within his occupational group will.be much more difficult 
than that which he faced in his childhood school-days. Only a very smzill 

number of professionals ever attain eminence in their field against such 

I 

competition. To use this criterion of success seems unreasonably strin- 
gent., 

•The use of this criterion may arise from a faulty perceptioa of what 
constitutes the appropriate reference c^t->up - As a child, the precocious 
youth was identified as being outstanding in refernu to his a^^.e-mates 
in general. Even if he becomes a professional wh^'ii as :in adult, the 
appropriate reference group will still be his age-mates in general. 
The tendency, however, .is to compare him with his current peer group, 
which is other professionals. One does not want hl^i to be better than 
the population in general; one wants him to be more successful than his 
profession in general. To this day of thinking, it is the rank position 
that is important, not the relevancy of the reference group. 

If a professional does achieve eminence, it must be due to factors 
other than simple intellectual ability. That this is indeed the case has 
been siiown by both Oden and by Roe. Oden took the 100 most successful 
Terman men and compared them te the .100 least successful. The most suc- 
cessful w^'-re eminent in tiu-ir respective, fields. The lea.st successful 
were in prof e:;s ioiial pcK-.> 1 1 i on hut did not have the stature or im[)r(-;sive 
of the ot>iers. Oden found that t..he major differences between the two 
groups v/L-re that very siici-e:;s f ii I lu^jn canit' from supportive families 
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and t.h.il tli'»y [>t • r :;on. i I 1 y ImcI a Vi^vy \\iy,\\ .\rvc] of I'lo i.i va L i on . 'IIk- I.l'.ss 
5uicxu^^;s [ul W(*rtj more cipt tu o(m.ii* fro:;! Ip.^iiivt: with lower oducat. loo and 
in.orno .ud ai\cr> (liti iiist ill .1 drivt.^ fc)r p rofoLis loaal. (MiiLiioii^-.t^ . 

TIk; char*ic t'vris I i cs of. (/^ orninour sr i C![i I i s t An varioii:.; di sclp I. i rios woro 
sLudLocl by Roc. S\\c also dir;i. o\ ori- ' these out. s i.and 1 men wore 

characLorizcd by Llu-Lr "driving absorpflon in Lheir work/' She ha^ 
noted too that over half of Lhe5;e men came from professional tainllics. 
Thesti t:wc> factors, supportive fniULlioi; and personal motivation, appear 
to be as iiuportant aj; inherent ability in bocominv^ an (vainent prof (?s<5ional . 

Eniineace, therefore, cannot be predicted solely on the basis of in- 
tollecttial precocity. Gene,ral in telli^^,enc(? scores arc not desi^;ned to 
detect extra-ordinary moi iva t i ona 1 lc!vels nor specific extrerne.ly }ii^^,h 
abi li t ies . 

There Is another facet of the "early ripe, early rot" phenomenon 
that su^;ge.s>ts the alloi^ation is related to inflated expectations and not 
actual performance. Triis is the diffc^renice in attitudes toward gifted 
men and vomen. For a gifted laan to succeed, he must rank at the top of 
his profession as he rankt_:d at the top of his male peers. Gifted women, 
Lhough. are usual I y rnn^i der*.'d to have succeeded if tzhcy juat attairt 
professional status. This produces a rank ordering in their cases similar 
to the position they held relative to other gir].s in their childhood. 
One hear-s little about gifted girls "burning out" if they become average 
profes5;iona] s. From this, it can be seen that the evaluation of success 
is keycrd to the top of the immediate reference group, no matter v;hat the 
actual ei:vi u(.-.ncc' of tiii.s [;r(uip. 

The final criluri.oa of <:uec^'Ss to be con.', ide red J.s thai of eminenc:e 
at iho i nt e r:ut t i oiia 1 levr^L vdiich eiMku^'.'; throuj',hout history. Peoj) l.i* v/ho 
an- capahlt.' of a eli 1 e v L iv.-, at this l.'vel are oft(Mi calj(:el "gen i n:;e . " It 
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Lr. au historical £acL that study Lh<-' i-ifta^d cliLlc! 1:; an t'u t [^rowt.h 

of th(.! 5itiuly of tht! i\ri'Cit i-uai ot hir.tui;y. Ga.Uou early vv'ork was cdii- 
ceruecl './if.h promLii<'ut: i ^;h \\\cn ol sci-iuf. Ternian cc-r La i ii 1 y h.id this 

criter ion of achicvenienL in rrnnd whou hf! cntlLied liLr, f Ivii voIihik-.s 
^l^^9.^Li_^. It w^:s CatMariiu^ Cox, houvvor, \;iio t/icd Lhc^ 

two areas of research togetiicr. 

Cox vas interested in do terniinins the intelligence quotient for a 
sizeable number of great men. To do this, given Iha lh^^n current defin- 
ition of intelligence, she had to show that they had been precocious a5> 
children. She took 300 famous writers, explorers, artists, philosopht-r s , 
politicians, generals, scientists, and inventors. Using historical 
records, she was able to demonstrate that virtually all great men had bee 
precocious childrtjn. Unfortunately, many people have taken this to be a 
reversible statement. That is, it is often assimied inappropriately that 
all precocious children will be great men. 

Those of us who work with SMPY can vouch for the fact that this attl 
tude does indeed exist. We have been in operation in the state of Mary- 
land for only five ^/Cars and a number of persons have complained that 
wc have discovered no one of Galois* or Newton's historical stature. 
This 'attitude is obviously not concerned with the antecedent probabi lity 
of genius level achievement, but with miracles. 

Wc have said that children with l.Q.'s in the top two percent are 
defined as precocious. With a current U.S. population of 250 million 
people that makes for some five million persons with this level l.Q. 
Considered ovL*r the centuries, this number becomes even larger. Kven 
tripling Ccjx's ruimb(»r of g,eniu5;es throughout hi5;tory to almost 1 ;0()0» tiu 
T>ro!)abll i t y of any oiu.' precocious; child g.rowinj; e.p to hi.' F.in:Ueln is 
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exL rc'i'it'ly .r.iiiall, iL .shmiKl alr.u \)C rc.:\\.izi'd t:haL ciriLti.'Uc.cj of this stiatiurc? 
is an historical plu.-aui:i'.-'un;i t hat, dcn^-iuh; cki having; at\ ahLlit..y that: j r; 
valut'd hi[;hl.y by one* r. so/ i t y . AL^wi, rho Oi)inii)ii of .society i^; not al- 
ways corKsist ciiL , '''u'. c va 1 ua t i.oii of S}ial;L'Si)rai(' har; charu;','d fjcvcrral. ti- i 
in th«:: fouL" hundred yean; that his v;orks hav^i siicvLved. 

In conclusion, the t'liipirLcal c^vLdcnce has not 5:up ported thti con tent: ion 
that preeocic^u:; children burn out as adults, I. [" one uses the criteriou ol 
us*;i^ their abilities at an aj)propr L^iLc^ .li'Vel, most precocit^vu;_childron 
will ^row u[) and fulfill their ■ po ten t Lai , Usin,<; thi: criterion of ciiiinenee 
in one's> prof es-,ional j',roup has been shnwii to he a case: of us Lap, the wrone, 

refcrcnc*:* ^;roup. Al^>o, the cinteeedant probabilities of bein^!; a p.enlus 

so 

has been dc^iiions t ra t l*c1 a*", .o bi,' / '-^'uil 1 a.', to bt- irrelevant for e val u. i t i (jn 
of p re CO c lou s c h L Id r en . 

A final point is that us, i ae, :i nappro[)riat.e crlteri<i may have seriour. 
consequences to the llfi' c^f a particular precoc-ious clilld. The 5:elf 
concept of a ifttul eiii. Jd L:; tu*d to v;hat he and his. parent. 5; view af; a 
reasonable level of succesr;. Tf th i ^. If^vel is set at too h i ['.h a l<:!V(vl> 
the y) rc'coc lou:: child Is bound t o t;>:pcM- i ence a stmr;e of fa ilure in his. 
adult life. One nii.p/uL a5;k the cjut'Stloii, thoup.h, if tliese laf.t two cri- 
teria Ivave any U!ipi.>r ta uf.e otlu-r than as t-air i os.l t Us; . tin for tuna t<'l y , 
illusions STich as» are crtMted by tiic us.c of these two criteria that 
p,ifted children fa.il as adults have* a very r^^al ef'tect on talented youth?:;. 

Parents foar havinj; pr"ecoclous chlldrLUi ami .-;tr.i v(.- to prott,'ct t h».'i:i 
from t.herr ccrtaiti failure. I'liey arul ediu*ators r;triv-* to suj^fress si^;(is 
of this, nnwho 1 er.oriie a.^.:c^ • ] " r a t ion. f'.vi-n wors<', tlu*y my pa5;s on t h !,'; foar' 
Li) L\\r (dM Id liii'.isolf, and t lii'V feel that ii he docs nor beco:.:'.' 

anr)ther Clhaiji-s be f fV i : be li.is InMcd Iiis potmtia], f;iv»si this atti- 
tudi', jjarcnls and i'.itii;! ebi' li'tsi v; i I ! be unc,i:.v in pnilin;; t b'.s'- . . • 1 v. • 
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into :;liif»'t c-t:i!:ipe t: i. t I on \/(rtc llie chlLtl's ahL.lily i iinch<-irii;ed biiL his 
anpartMir raiik pcsitLoa drops. 'i'his can be clovar; t atinj; to a child^s cgcj 
if Uifl too Loni;. K-jc-p L [>. .i c-hild in his locksLop allows hi:n to per- 
ce.ivo hLius»/ll <is aL the piii-iacK' of ac:hiovi?iiienl. . Wru?a tiie compi't It: ion 
changes". aG ho ^".otis t:hrouf;h college, he v/111 begin to perceive his actual 
rank ordc-riav; :Lu regards to his able peers. Only the very few will be 
allowed to conriaue v;Lth thi- ccnrect i)errcption that they are at the top 
of their pro f es-,ioaal p^tckiag order. By being alloweii to remain in the 
wroa<^. i;-t of coiiipetitorr,, rii- cliLld and his parents develop an erroneous 
i.vl of €'xpec-r'.iLion5; and use tlie wronv: criteria to judge his late.- perfor- 
vxiwcxi, 'ill is -.ort of bcdiaviur leads people to think that a l^t-year-old 
v.'ho is placed in co.lleg.c should be at the head of his class, Tiiey do 
run. realize that, he is ac the hf.ad of his age-mates class, but it would 
he absurd to think that any hut the very few will ever be at the head of 
the who! I' hu::i.'in i.jjcicies. 
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